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ACT I. 

Sceney the Sea Shore — Thney Evening. 

Alt. («o/ii«) *Tis a fair sight, to look onheaT'n when thus 
The light is deepening among die clonds. 
And their wild fashionings in thousand shapes 
Seem to have phantom'd space. The mellow beams 
Of parting day are over dale and faiU, 
And the vast ocean, like a floatiog glory, 
Reflects the bright perfection : yea, the waves 
Lift up their crests in beauty, and roll o'er 
The far horison — ^sweeping as my thoughts 
Past human vision. On^ umt I might glance 
Into the fathomless all secret depths 
Of the free waters : Oh, Uiat I might view 
The founts, the fluid pillars of the deep. 
The sea*s foundations ! Ocean, thou hast laved 
AIV shores, and thy proud billows have swept o*er 
The mightiest. And but to look upon 
Thy spoils, indeed were triumph. Man not yet 
In all iiis chronicles hath told tmne af^e* 
His hand hath mark'd thiae Idd slime, but his eye 
Guided it not The human fragment there 
Rolls with the vilest things, and as it goes. 
Its trace is wash'd for ever. There his tongue. 
The noblest — vilest— heav'nliest-^earthliest gift 
That he so vaunts of, rotting from the roots, 
Is gnawed, rejected, or emboiVerd turns 
To that thou bidest. Thou to him or his 
Doth pay no court; but sailing with thy tides, 
Thousands of human trunks unseen, perform 
Their dark regatta ! Therefore, what is man, 
That I should seek his smile, or fear his frown. 
Or be the dupe of either ? Unto him 
Nature this only precedence lurth ffiven. 
To be the cunningest, most gifted omte. 
And the most wretched !/ Others fear no doom, 
But he, the human animal ! doth bear 
Loads heavier than the camel ever bent to— ^ 
The self inflicted pang of superstition ! 
The awful, all unnatural, spectred dread 
Of undefined dark fears, until his eye ~ 
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4 ALTAMONT. 

Glares with a haman horror, and his hands 

Strive with imagined demons ! In his dreams 

Convulsions shake him, and his midnight couch 

Rocks with the living terror of its guest. 

Such is he — such I leave — apart to roam 

Where the leaf shakes, hut snakes not horridly 

Like his distorted frame ; where waters roll. 

But not as rolls his eye, in quest of phantoms^ 

Where there are lineaments that never gibber ! 

And — ^but no more, — here I may freely move 

Companionless, save that I mingle with 

The universe, of which I am a portion. 

And blend my life in that which lives around me. 

[He discovers an Old Man with a Young Female approaching him along 

the beach. 
But, here are two, who, like myself, are taking 
Their lonely walk : perhaps they too have felt 
The littleness of life — ^the want of truth — 
. The falling off of friendships once deemed lasting — 
The total blight that comes upon the heart. 
And drives it from the fickle naunts of folly. 
To seek for pleasure in the bound of Nature. 
They near me, I will hold with them awhile. 

Old Man. Good even, son. 

Alt. Go^d even, sire. 

O. M. My daughter, sir. 

Alt. She looks a softened picture of thy youth, 
^nd honors much thine age. 

O. M. She is but youthtul, yet in that young breast 
Dwells all my heart can wish for here below, 
IShe is the last of what were once a race 
Most pleasant to my eyes ; but they are laid. 
As fall our earlier hopes, to rise — ^no more. 

Alt. Well then, she is the latest of thy love. 
The gentle growth of that which was not joy; 
Nor yet of sorrow quite ; but born between them. 

O. M. I like the manner of thy speech. 

Alt. Yet know not him who frames it. 

O. M. Sir, I have search*d into the depths of knowledge. 
Have cast my daring vision on those heights 
Which Reason scarce adventures, 1 have spent 
My life in quest of Wisdom, and have been 
Too oft deceived, — ^but in those eyes of thine 
^Pardon the freedom of an old man's speech,^ 
There seems a spirit that revolts at falsehood. 

Alt. And has done ever! 

O. M. Then wherefore wouldst tliou thus beget suspicion 
Within a bosom where it never lurk*d ? 

Alt. Because in words there is no sure belief! 
And he who gives to moving sounds a credence, 
Too oft lamenteth sore his easy faith* 

O. M. And can a heart, so youthful, be suspicious ? 

Alt. Yes ! when its hopes like ocean wrecks are spread 
Around it — and the surfs of blighted feelings 
Djish o*er the broken ruins of the breast. 
Marking the fatal shoal on which it stranded. 
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O. M. Yet where suspicion is, there dwells not joy» 

Alt. Now you have spoken ! In my boyish years, 
1 sought me out companions for my leisure, 
.And was intoxicated with the voice 
Of proffered friendship; but I found it false, 
And left the hollow bait for fools to catcb at. 
But in these lonely haunts of chasten'd pleasure, 
1 look on loveliness, devoid of guile, 
I hear no voice save that which whispers truth, 
And feel what scarce belonfeth to this world — 
The heart throes of unmix'S and real iby. 
1 love the music of these sounding billows, 
And the rough, untouch *d grandeur of the scene. 
The darkening of woods, the spangled heavings 
Of sunny waters, the untrodden bloom 
Of mountain solitudes, — the deep fresh dell 
With all its voices, and their whisperings 
In the grey twiUght, when, amons; the trees. 
The birds seek out their nests, or leafier boughs 
And darkness shuts them in, then earliest stars 
Ray forth their beams in beauty, or the moon. 
Apart from all, moves, like an exiled spirit, 
Tlirough realms of shadows, — such do I approve, 
And where suspicion is not, there is joy. 

O. M. Most noble youth, in mind and nature noble. 
What sire illustrious gave thee to the world ? 

Alt. I cannot boast of lineage, neither wish it. 
My sire was of a high And able spirit, 
A man of contemplation and reserve, 
' Had many virtues, and as many frailties. 
Which prematurely laid him in the grave ; 
Yet in the memory he left behind him. 
There were so many traits of native goodness. 
Such sweet redeemmgs of humanity. 
That, with his form, his faults seem*d laid aside, 
So that his virtues might shine out more brightly. 

O. M. Such justice may men do me, when fate bares 
My life to their inspection, — but say on. 

Alt. Of her who gave me birth, she was a choice 
And all excelling frame of perfect nature. 
Tender and bountiful, a rare admixture 
Of well agreeing elements, her heart 
Was fashioned out by love, her lofty thoughts 
Strong in their might, and nnrebuked.in nope, 
Pour'd through her eye and brow the inspiration 
Of searching, inexpressible expression! 
From such as dies(B 1 sprang, and they have made me 
At least in part — ^the being that I am. 

O. M. And one who does not shame his mother's hour. 

Alt. Say not too much, for I am only human. 
Nor is it in philosophy to teach me 
That best of mastery — a self control. 
1 have my passions yet, though some have left me. 
Worn out oy their own violence, and still 
Have many things to conquer, though my heart 
Is older than my years : and I have wept 
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6 ALTAMONT. 

0*er all that miffht have elaim*d a tear of me. 
Or all an unpoliated tear is worth. 

O. M. What then has tutored thee ? 

Alt. a rebuked heart ! 

O. M. A moTing teacher. 

Alt. a faithful one atJUast, for who can scorn 
The sad appeal of that which long hath serv'd him, 
As might a willing slave a thoughtless master, 
Till having frown old in his servitude. 
Weak, bow'd and shrivePd by the wear of thne, . 
Would crave compassion and an age of rest. 
Who can resist such eloquence as tnis? 

O. M. And blossoms thus the lovely floweret truth 
Amidst the broken ruins of decay ? 

Alt. Yea, 'mongst the very seats of desolation, 
It rears its beauteous head,^ and is enthroned 
On devastated and expiring feelings ! 

O. M. 'Tis then a mournful knowledge. 

Alt. Mournful 'tis true, the more so being useless,. 
And thus 'twere better we should join the song 
Of those who carol loudest, those who laugh 
In humour's broadest style, and only live 
To stifle thought, content to be the slaves 
Of all oppressors and of all: oppression. 
Shackled yet happy, 'till their human brows 
Grow still more stolid in the set of death. 
They are your happiest, then laugh with them, 
They know not what they might be, and, when told. 
Turn it into a song, a maniac song 
Of grinning triumph, for they love their chains, 
And hug them closer, fearful you would break them. 

O. M. Is there no mean betwixt these wide extremes ? 

Alt. We seldom find one. 

O. M. Nay, say not so. 

Alt. Show me the happy being who possesses 
This boasted equanimity : produce him ! 
The equilibrium of such a spirit 
Would indeed be a spectacle to gaze on ; 
But know my friend, that good and evil hang 
Upon our human balance, and its poise 
Is ever shaken by the moment's weight 
Of joy, or pain, and still is found to waver. 
O. M. fiut all men are not wretched; 

Alt. No, but none are sorrowless! 

O. M. But some do woo^ their sadness, 'till each thoughlL 
Becomes a night-mare^ and their lives a spell. 

Alt. Words are but sounds, the care or which we treat,. 
May come so near the border of delight. 
May so approximate, and yield to joy, 
That keenest subtilty could not divide them. 
Think you it is in crowds of living riot. 
Or in the broad unmeaning lineaments 
Of the full multitude that jay is found ? 
Is it indeed the friendship of the throng. 
Or the opinion of the parted few. 
Who ure but echoes ot the gen'ral voice, 
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Tliat can apportion joy unto the heart, 

Or wrest it from the homage of its love? 

Oh ! no. — ^The hreast that lives hj foreign aid, 

Liyes never for itself, does never feel 

That nohler consequence of firmer minds. 

The high resolve, and conscious majesty 

Of nature, built up in her lonely might, 

The swell of thoughts, whose proud omnipotence 

Lack room, ev'n in the boundlessness of space. 

With all the nameless blessedness which bursts 

In torrent freshness from the gushing heart. 

He who would taste of pureunmingled joy 

Must never taint the bowl with stranger lips, 

For who shall find among the race of man 

A being wholly fashion'd like himself ? 

Or who, when nature's fountains rushing up 

Do hurl aloft their column of proud thoughts. 

Would in the midst of mightiest energies 

Question a human heart of its emotions ! 

it is in solitude the heart doth live, 

It is apart from all which weak minds cling to, 

That man becomes the master of his strength. 

And is as nearly as he can be happy ! 

Lavinia. Are you so certain that no human breast 
Can match thine in emotion ? Is there not 
One bosom that might tally with thine own. 
And share in all thou feelest ? Is thine eye 
Alone the mirror of exalted thought, — 
Thy thoughts the only true ones? *Tisnotso! 
Wherefore do we so dwell upon thy words. 
And deem their language music ? 'Tis because 
We feel like thee, with thee, and f6r thee too ! 
Alt. Aye, I for^t that thou wast also born 
Of those to whom the heart has been no secret. 
Thy sire hath said thou art his latest hope, 
Would that I had a hope so brightly fair, — 
Once 1 could boast one. In lire's springing prime, 
1 knew a gentle being, like to thee, 
The light of her youns eye was like to thine, 
Orb'd as our own earth's planet, when the hour 
Sheds a soft twilight over skies etherial. 
Tender, yet proud, as if it were apart 
From the frail pageant, it Would seem to pity. 
I too remember having seen it when 
The clouds gave out Uieir voices, and the peal 
Mutter'd through the vast cavern of the sLy. 
Fix'd as it were beyond its own control. 
Absorbing (nay, e'en lightning to) each flash 
That quiver'd through the heaven, 'till its look 
Became a mystery, and iCs presenc&-4we. 
Her voice, its tones, were also such as thine, 
Of a deep solemn cadence, and once hesurd, 
Never forgotten. Sad and soft, yet sweet 
Were all its sounds, e'en as the last farewell 
Of music growing silent in its shell. 
She was the child of more than I can tell, 
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8 ALTAMONT. 

And tbon doit kmh the bright mBtnrity, 
The womanhood of her, ssy ! it it lO ! 

O. M. Excuse me, sir, a little wlule. my limbK 
Are aged, and they fail me ; 1 will rest 
Some minates, on this tree ; my far'rite wat. 
Its trunk the growth of agei, ooce conld boast 
A forest's load of strength, &nd leafy pride ; 
Now 'tis a rain: aoaml, and thus 
It well beconies nw. To yoor galkntiT, 
Yoang sir, I trust Ifavinia's farther walk. 
To me — yoa are no stranger, 

ihi.T.»alkt »n,hhMivtk Mtai/» lilt her father Utealcd, andfoUoM>».i 

Alt. to Ainief^. IKd be not say Lstmia? then I'm right. 
He says 1 am no stranger, yet 'tis strange! 
I hare no memory of his features, noT 
His voice, but 'tis no matter, — it is her I 

(aloud and gbtlTacUiUy.') 
The beaatifal vision of my early dreams 
Thus ripen'd into loveliest perfection, 
And 

L«r. I would not wake thee from thy pleasing dream,. 
Didst thou not think, so audibly — bnt, 1 
Have heard the language of thy waking spell. 
And disenchant thee thus — 1 am Lnvinia! 

Alt. Thou only faithful 'midst all faithlessness, 
Thou dear companionof my youlbfuljoys 
And sharer of my Borrowi>, chou hast come 
Just as 1 tlionght my ev'iy hope was perish'd 
In the dark desolation of my heart. 
To leach me that I may be happy still. 
Oh then, thon art Lavmia, and to me 
More precious than the scarcely visible spot 
Of water-cherish'd greenness in the desert 
To the parch'd traveller. But years have pass'd 
Since we last parted at thy father's hall. 
Where I have sought for thee in vain, then say 
Where thon hast been ? 

L*v. Wherever thon hast, Altamont, my sire 
And 1 have follow'd in thy paths, and been 
The unseen watchers of thy various life. 
' Know'st thou who is thy riiardiaa I 

Alt; No. 

Liv. Mv father. 



.nd it was your Eire's request. 

ink thee, thank all, and more than thanks^ 

Ic; my sire did well 

^v — a friend, 

ds! e'en is he died 

his, and bade me vow 

that I would receive 

: I made the vow, 

ive kept it. 

pass'd together, Altamont, 
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How happily, our hearts alone can know ; 

And yet methinks our just restored acquaintance 

Doth scarcely warrant outward show of love^. 

Alt. Is it by length of time the heart is weighed ,^ 
Or shall true love be meted out by years ? 
Since years are made up of their sep'rate hours, 
Surely thou knowest the least part of these. 
The fugitive that passes, and is gone. 
To those whose bosoms grasp all things at once, 
Is as sufficient as eternity. 

Lavinia. Thou hast the secret of my breast, then keep it. 
My father joins us, speak not now of aught 
Of which I've spoken, be in all things calm. 

Alt. Yes, I can calm my transports, tho* to joy 
I long have been a stranger ; we must change 
This converse of the heart for sterner themes, 
Which are not the less true, because they're heartless. 
O. M. Return we to our theme — ^you point the path. 
To happiness — and since you know the track. 
We will be your companions ; first then, prove ^ 

That you possess the knowledge of a guide. 
Or frankly own your wisdom a mere dream. 

Alt. Aye, I may dream as thou dost, we are born 
As dreams are darkly, we are nurtured in 
And to a dream, we die in one, but there 
The mock*ry ends ; the corpse within its shroud 

Is real all, its closed unlying lips r^! 

Flatter us not, and thus we fear to approach it. 
O. M. This is no answer. } 

Alt. Then answered thou shalt be i 'tis not the pomp i 

That crowns the conqueror's- triumphs, not the bays ! 

That circle the bard*s brow, 'tis not the heap 

The miser watches, nor the wild excess 

Of brutal lust, nor the deep midnight draught,. 
That Lethe of the moment, nor the pride 
Of eminent distinction ; these are not 
The paths to happiness ; around her gates 
There is a peaceful calm, not voiceless all, 
But never loud, the pure fresh streamlet flows 
By her pavilion, through the loveliest scenes. 

Inviting all who thirst ; the voice of birds 

Makes voluble her courts with sounds of joy, 

Her bound is nature, and thy breast her temple ; 

There seek her, and thou'lt nnd^her ; hear her voice, 

And she shall lesson thee ; methinks she says. 

Be not ambitious to be over great, . 

Or thou shalt surely fall ; sigh not for wealth, 

Life's wants are few, death only needs a grave ; 

Rein up thy lusts, enjoy, and be enjoyed ; 

But, as becomes the interests of thy race. 

Seek not to lavish life's economy ; 

Break xSbi through moral order, love the truth, 

Befriend the destitute, have peace with all. 

Implicit faith in none, do all these things. 

But not for human praise, nor aught bettide. 

Of which thou may st be cheated,, for thyself ! 
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Be virtaoDB and be happy ! 'till the hour 
Of dusolutioD comes, thtm itat for efer. 
As if thou ne'er hadst been. 

O. M. For ever ! 

Alt. Aye, does laating rest appal Aee ? 

O. M. No ! so that 1 Ee oonacitni* ! so, o 



I look OD those I love, no more to part. 
I have a hope within me of snch promise. 
And wonldst thoa rob me of it ? 

Alt. (to hinuelf.y What shall I say ? he mores dm, 
Fall thickly from his eyes, be still would lire, 
Love on and be beloved, and who would not ; 
What, if I chase this hope, hare I to give 
In its exchange ? Oh, it should still be his. 
Were it but harmless ; but alas ! this high 
And glorious aspiration of the heart. 
Makes man the bigot's victim, and a hell 
Of doom and horror fallows in its train, 
1 most away with it. 

O. M. Canst thou not speak ? 

Alt. Yes, thou inheritor of that estate, 

nri.:.!. ii._ :_ _.i — -iigtant happier worlds, 

ss, and angel farms are shining, 

less sun, 'twere a bright home 

Lch it, ere the murkier grare 

ngelic compiuir. 

ssession, whicb they know 

pell. This makes them draw 

ture, knowing that 

It proof ; but Heaten and bliss 

(, and 'tis no wonder tou 

ite with snch a draught 

, till you drunUy reel 

; marrels of your brain ; 

bee, thou treadest now 

s on the earth. 

It mummy of past life ! 

if ages 'neath tfaiiw eye, - 

If immortal. 

L prove I am oat? - 

amau proof may go, I can. 



t hope tliat bids us wander oi 
prospectB, whicb the mind 
ner inwsid vision, 
labonra with the throes 
Inrth— Eternity I 
real pledge, or promise, 
road in natnre. 

■one their proper cbuigBS, 
e elements again, 
: the Kustenance they drew 
nt before them unto others. 
[telve;i.jli» fui i^vay, 
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While the unceasing waste is still supplied 
With fresh existence, by the resUeas cnasi^e 
Of matter passing through its countless forms. 
Endless in their variety: even mind 
(Or that we fainly call so,) in itself. 
Is not more stable to its images, ' 
But varies ever with the moment's lapse; 
How can it be but thus, when all our parts 
Have been each atom» bandied to and oo. 
Through all the interminable ranfe of being 
And nature, and, compounded of the whole. 
In one strange mixture fasluons out our thoughts. 
That are and are not even in a breatib ! 
Who, knowing this, would name eternity ' 
As his ? when all the dead are blended 
In his sole composition, and each part 
Is only passing through a certain stag6 
Of endless revolution! 

O. M. Well ! well ! yet ev'n from this a hope will spring 
Of other worlds and immortality. 
Since all material things do pass away. 
Into the myriad forms which nature uses. 
For ever changing, yet in nothing lost. 
How is it that the mind is still entire ? 
For that it is so scarcely bears a doubt. 
Think of that wond'rous pow'r reminiscence^ 
Which is, I deem, no portion of the senses. 
Or matter, but a backward grasp of mind. 
Our bodies change, yet we retain their icnrms ; 
But can mere matter thus preserve the shape 
And body^ of our thoughts, nay more than this^ 
How can it call back things by years effiiced. 
And thrown among the lumber of the past ? 
By what strange principle of stranger motion. 
Can it thus retrograde, or aptly &ll 
Into the self same order, bulk aad bearing 
Of long evanished thought, and tfab at wOl ? 

Alt. All this says notUiig, aainals remember ; 
The faithful dog will eamesSy rejoice 
To see his master, tho' the lapse of years. 
And many scenes have severed the acqmntance. 
Nay, even in his slumberings^ the brute 
Will act the chase, and struggle in his dream, 
'Till in a sightless spring he breaks the spell, 
And stares around, astonished not to find 
His fellows bounding with him o*er the plain. 
Here then is the reflection we so boast, 
Without its object— perfect as our own, 
Tho* in a less degree, yet who would say 
That this was more than instinct, or mere nature ? 
The soul you speak of, grows up with our growth, 
And from no certain season takes its being. 
And mark you, Sire ! that soul is Imble 
To all the changes which our clay inherits. 
Is shrouded by disease, and lost m death I 
At least to earth, in its own proper course. 
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Receives intelligence from meanest senses, ^ 

As known by those who struggle into birth, 
Witboat the proper harmonies of nature. . . 
The ear deat from the womb, knows nought of sound. 
The eye that never saw is lost to light. 
And thus through all our mortal composition, 
Each part must act and serve its proper end. 
Or there is nought of what you term a soul ! 
While myriads took not at all on light, 
And others merely show themselves and die ; 
'Mongst which are things too hideous to name. 
Like blots effaced from off the page of nature. 
Of those who live, by far the greater part 
Perish in infancy, ere yet the sense 
Wakes to perception, or the inward pow'rs 
Are raised from less than even brutes possess.^ 
What is the mind, in the mere newly born, 
But a crude embryo, all unfit for birth. 
And if cast out, a formless lost abortion. 
Talk*st thou of those that live, then view the old. 
The livers of long years, the grey haired shades, 
That stalk like spectres o'er their .common grave. 
The earth ; hast thou not seen the extremely aged. 
Sunken of eye and form, whose deafen'd ears 
No thunders can arrest ; lost, lost to all, ! 

Save to the one poor solitary tale. 
Which also is forgotten, in the cloud 
That thickens o'er them, 'till they're seen no more. 
Nay turn to manhood ! life's meridian prime. 
And those the pride of manhood ; it has been 
The doom ev'n of the greatest.of our race. 
By studious toil, intemperance, or hurt 
Of any kind, to linger out, whole years 
In gnnning madness, or terrific cries, 
Yet were their pow'rs not crush'd, but warped and erring,. 
The tongue could speak, yet spoke no wora of wisdom ; 
The eye could see, out 'twas with barren sight ; 
The hand could grasp, but onl^ sought a toy ; ^ 
Thus these perverted organs might have b^en. 
Glorious as ever in their aims and ends, 
Had they but had direction ; but alas ! 
Some mere material shock of head or heart, 
Despoil'd them of their beauty and. their use. 
'Tis true that spirit can but be made known 
To mortal faculties, b^r mortal organs, 
And that their action, if destroyed* is lost 
To the soul's dictates ; , 'tis allowed, the eye 
May see through a false medium, the ear 
May congregate false sounds, the jarring nerve- 
Prove false to its impressions ; but can soul 

Be imposed on by the errors of the senses ? • 

The mechanism with which it constructs 
All that it wills to be ; can it not judge 
Without its human jury ? does it rule 
Only bv their assistance ? then its pow'r 
Depenas on them, and with them perishes.. 
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But there is yet another proof ! The tongue. 

The unfailing tongue, speaks ever to the truth 

Of what the will resolves, fresh from their birth 

It moulds our thoughts in language, and its tones 

Are the true voices of the secret will. 

Or what you term the soul ; thus then the tongue. 

Breathing the immediate purpose from within, 

Proves when it speaks contrary to our reason, 

That the delusion is at nature'score, 

A madness in the principles of life, 

How then can it be guiaed by a soul ^- 

Which if indeed it might exist at all. 

Must be eternal ! and therefore of death. 

And all that leads to death, could never taste. 

If it can be diseased by mortal harms, 

'Tis mortal ! if time, circumstance, or pain, 

Can warp it into failure, it is mortal ! 

Since it participates the nature of * 

That which must die, disease is death's forerunner. 

And that which brooks disease, must also perish. 

O. M. Hast thou look*d on death ? 

Alt. Yes ! I have seen all life can witness of it ; 
The sinking' helplessness, the quiv'ring lip. 
The glazeaeye, shrunk ghastly in its socket, 
The earthy chans^e that settles on the features. 
The final struggle and the dropping jaw ; 
I too have marked the dark and wucrring look. 
Of consternation and deep a^ony. 
With all the shows of that life-wrecking' hour. 
This I have seen and more, but what ofthis ? 
Can we expect each muscle to be firm. 
When life, pluck'd by the roots, is quivering 
Within the chilling bosom ? must the brow 
Be eloquent alway of superior strength ? 
The tongue confirm it, when perhaps the frame 
Is stung to madness, by the mortal pangs 
Of dissolution ? I have seen the eye 
Glaring in horror, at some fancied shade. 
And glazing so, have seen the thrust-out tongue. 
Lolling from out the jaw, in foaming phrensy. 
The hands point what the eye conceived, or clutch 
Au|pht thev could grasp, until the latest shudder 
Uniasten'a them, and gave to mania rest ; 
^Twas but mere madness^ yet one truth is clear, 
Men would die better without superstition, 
And dust to dust in peacefulness return. 

O. M. The niffht draws on, to-morrow, when the sun 
Is in its set, we shall await thee here 
For farther conferencis, till then farewelL 

Alt. Farewell! 

Lavinia. Farewell ! 

Alt. Farawell! Farewell! 



END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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SECOND AND LAST ACT. 

Scene the Sea Shore — Time, Evening, 

Alt. (solus) Once more I mingle with thy beauties, Nature, 
Thoa nnexhaasted source of glorious joy, 
And everlasting wonder ; yet again 
r'TloofTon thee, thou proudly rouing oepao* 
Monarch of ceaseless empire, and ye hiUa 
That rest the eagle in his trackless flight. 
When he looks UirQugh the curtains w the skies. 
And sees his watery image in the cloud. 
Grandeur is all around me, pomp and nngkt 
Swelling in mute omnipotence. Thou vast 
And interminable Univene 1 Oh« who 
' Shall fix thy boundary ? my raTldied sight 
• Did never gaze on thine unmeasured ametf^ 
I But I forgot my human destifly; 
\And seenrd to grow eternal as tiiov art. 
But yonder comes the object of my lov«. 
How beautiful she moves besi«l« her live. 
Contrasting a^e and chill infirmity. 
With youthful prime, and sedolcaee of beasty. 
Her steps are light as is the young bird's pimen. 
When high in air it hymns the rising dawn. 
She leaves her sire to meet me. 

Lavinia. (fenderinr her hand) Good even, Altaiaont, remember all 
I yesterday enjoined wee to ; be seeret. 
To-morrow thou*rt a man, in ywn and f^fhts. 
But claim them gently, Altamont, or kave 
The opening to my sire, age loves a tale. 
So wait an old friend's pleasure— Imsh he's here. 

O. M. Good even, son. 

Alt. Good even, sire. 

O. M. Once more unto our theme. 

Alt* What wouldst thou farther? 

O. M. The truth. 

Alt. Darest thou to hear it ? 

O. M. He that may hope for nothing may dare all. 
' Alt. Speak on then. 

O. M. if man be not immortal, why do men 
Believe themselves to be so ? not alone 
Where superstition, sis ycm term il;, awes 
The multitude by terror to its sway ? 
But where, e*en wildest nature teaches man 
To think himself undying. 

Alt. Thou canst not go where superstition is not, '^'. 

The savage Indian, in his native wila, ^ ^ '^ 

Boasts ^8 own proper priests, to his own faith. 
His immolating piles, rude gods, and worship, 
.The which e'en trom the womb, his knees are bent to. 
His reason trained to, *till his fellow's blood 
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Must mediate the. vengeance that he dreads. 
He bears his demons snrieking in the storm, 
Lists to their threatenings, and instant carves 
An expiation through some victim's heart. 
He seeks the battle field, yet, ere he goes, 
Some bloody sorcery must be performed. 
Should he return a conqueror, from skulls 
Of enemies, he <]uaffs some brutal draught. 
To laud bis deities, or dances round 
His human carnival, and name you him 
As proof of man's eternity ? the worst 
And most degraded bigot of bis race ! 

Lavinia. But then, this hope, that springs within all tireasts, 
Why was it given, if its promise end 
In disappointment ? wherefore is it hung 
Out o*er the brink of being to allure 
The wretch, who ere he grasps it, sinks — for ever? 
O. M. Aye, and not only so« but how could he» 
Who knew our nature from etermtVy 
Thus place within our human reach a hope. 
That has no worthy plea and ends in falsehood. 

Alt, Now come we to the being of ft God, 
And here ye err, man loves the marvellous. 
He looks around him o'er the pleasing earth. 
And on the heav'n above him with the gaae 
Of proud insatiate enquiry ; — but 
He finds his wisdom baffled in the search 
Of nature's principles, whose deeply hid. 
Never suspended pow'rs elude his e^e. 

And thus he deems their origin divine — 
Personifies those pow*rs — and names them God. 
O. M. What, art thou Atheist too ? 
Alt. Thou art so in thy reason ! 
O. M. God forbid I 
Alt. 'Tis pity that he does not, you are not 

Perfect, altho' you deem your Maker so ; 

Yet of your God, you are the noblest work. 

And by his works alone, you trace that God ; 

Since these, and only tliese inform you truly. 

The whole must either prove that he exists, 

Or that he does not ; name the attributes 

Of him thou worshippest. 
O. M. Eternity, omnipotence, onmiscience, 

Unchanging goodness, omnipresence, love 

Of that which he hath made, sX\ which we deem 

Above ourselves, and token of perfs^ion, 
Alt. Each of these attributes, then, must hajre beeli 

For ever perfect, eqpdl to each other. 

Immediate in their impulse and their act, 

So as to make up one Almighty mind. 

Or God. 
O. M. Even so. 
Alt. It is enough ! we speak then of perfection ! 

And as we are not perfect, we must judge 

Perfectly as we may, of that whieh is 

Beneath us, or above us, in the scale 
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Of being ; as a cause of which we know 
Only by its effect, accord you this ? 

O. M. I do. 

Alt. Treat we as of a person ? 

O. M. Yes, I would still personify. 

Alt. Firs^ then, you urge he is eternal, and 
Deem him the maker of all things which are, 
The visible-^-all forms we see in nature, 
The earth, and the material universe. 
Th' invisible — those pow'rs from which the whole 
Received its origin, and is control'd by. 
First, then of his eternity, his mind 
Being perfect and unclmnging, having all 
Its knowledge, will, and power, from for ever. 
Apart from matter, must oe in its will 
Th* effect! since both the will and pow*r 
Are coeterual, perfect, and the same. 
The same ! — because each attribute completes 
One individual, unchanging mind ; 
A mind which cannot be of varying states, 
Since it is changeless and omniscient, — thus 
Its ready pow*rs all acting instantly. 
Would be th* effect of the whole mind's volition ! 
Thus in his attributes being perfect, he 
Could not, at any period of his vast 
Duration, will the universe to be. 
Or ere that period there must have been 
Will without pow'r ! or pow'r without the will ! 
And therefore, both imperfect, since mere will 
Without the pow'r, or pow'r without the will 
Were impotent, thus then the universe 
Must be eternal ! and apart from that 
You worship — all its pow'rs, its properties 
Being. equal to, and from eternity! 

Lav. I feel conviction strike upon my heart. 
And though it chills me with its icy touch 
And hopeless truth, yet— yet — 'tis but too true. 

O. M. Might not the will be perfect, and made up 
As should become perfection, jret the pow'r 
Await the period, that will design'd 
Ere yet its purpose sprang into effect? 

Alt. Man knowing not the future* must await 
The slow developement of time and things. 
Ere his first purpose strengthens to resolve ; 
But the omniscient and omnipotent, 
Clog'd not by mortal organs nor the want 
Of certain prescience, could not have will'd ; 
But strait his will was pow'r, his pow'r th' effect. 
Instinct must blindly wait, but in a God, 
Each perfect attribute must act at once. 
Nor even wait volition ! 

O. M. Proud reasoner — would'st thou thus circumscribe 
Omnipotence ? Could it indeed not will 
All thou surveyest from eternity? 

Alt. This is absurd ! you argue that the will 
Must be eternal — yet you also fiac 
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A perio<l to creation, which is hut 

That will made manifest, hast thou not read 

In thy God's own reveahnent of his will, 

"God said, << Let there be light, — ^and there was light !'' 

Which means no more than that the will and deed, 

Were the immediate action of one mind 

Or principle of being ? Thus e'en from 

Thy holy book, I prove the will and pow'r 

Were ins^nt, ere tnat instant, where was God ? 

O. M. StaggerM, confounded^-^yet not satisfied. 
Reason and revelation war within me. 
That which was peaceful thoa hast troubled, — that 
Which was a glorious hope of future joy. 
Thou hast o'erwhelmed in darkness : all that gave 
Support to nature's feebleness, that sheds 
E'en in the very agonies of death, 
On the believer's dauntless brow a smile. 
As if through the dim portal of the tomb, 
Heav'n's light shone out to hail him on his way, 
All — all hast thou destroy'd ! Oh thou destroyer ! 
Could I pour forth the worldless consciousness 
Of all I feel a title to,— e'en thou — 



Would'st not deprive me of the thrice sweet hope, 
That would not leave me till I ceas'd to want it. 

Alt. Father, I would not rob thine aged breast 
Of one support, or source of consolation. 

O. M. On — on, since thou hast taught me to be hopeless, 
I would be fearless too ! , 

Alt. Next then', I treat of all the attributes, 
Which thou ascribest to thine idol God, 
Eternity, omniscience, omnipresence. 
Omnipotence, unchanging goodness, love 
Of all we know of, and tnou say^st he made. 
Behold the earth, — its creatures,— and declare 
If it or they are perfect ? answer, if 
The thunder cloud with its destroying bolt 
That often strikes adoring man to earth. 
Baffled and mangled, to groan out his breath 
In the most piteous wretchedness,-^bespeaks 
Foresight and love ? — Or the volcano's sea 
Of bursting desolation sweeping o'er • 
Whole multitudes, their peaceful dwellings, loves. 
All which we cherish ! do these breathe the care 
Of that thou deem'st their maker? — ^more than these. 
The elements themselves are fraught with strife 
Of rage and inborn violence. The calm 
Scarce rippled ocean, that thou lookest on, 
Is it for ever so ? Have not its waves 
Gurl'd up in mock'ry o'er the struggling forms, 
And halt breath'd prayers of thousands ? yea, their lips 
Shriek'd in the^parenthesis of the storm, 
The intervals of past and coming waves. 
Their prayer for mercy wMch they found not, yet 
Their bitterest foe had helped them in their need ! 
Where was the omnipresence and the love 
Of that thou vauntest then? Thou hast in store 

B 
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Another world I know, but thousand worlds 
Could never stifle helpless misery's shriek. 
Nor prove that there was foresight, wisdom, love,. 
In but a moment's torture ; thus this world 
Affords no proof of that thou worshippest : 
And why another ? 

O. M. There is design in most things we survey, 
Prove that there is not, and I'm satisfied ! 

Alt. It is soon done ; thy God is omnipresent, 
Unchanging too ; therefore whate'er )ie wiUM 
Must be unchangin|^ — since he's omnipresent. 
That is, his vast ubiqiutv pervades 
All pow'rsy all forms, all things which he hath made, 
And since you trace design in man and flow*r. 
And track it out among the rolling orbs, 
Which light up space with their undying fires» 
Say if thoucan'st, why, in this seeming order, 
A cureless evil lurks, and wildest ruin ? 
Why comes the blight upon the opening flow'r. 
Blasting what might be fair touselessness ? 
Why through the hosts of beings small or great* 
The strong oppress the weak ? why teems the womb 
With monsters? why do idiots abound? 
Those drivelling gazers ! Those devoted butts 
Of brutal mirth, Portions ! yet alive ? 
Such mockeries as these blab out the truth — 
And grin down all suspicion of a God I 
Can evil spring from an all-seeing goodness ? 
Yet evil is ! — you vaunt yourself as free ; 
But urge eternal pow'r accorded life ! 
Eternal providence provided for it ! 
If there's a God at all, — you are not free ! 
You are his creature, all your thoughts and ways 
He knew and therefore wiU'd eternally. 
His knowledge gave him pow'r : had he not known 
What he should make, then nothing had he made. 
Thus what he knew, as certainly would be. 
He made you to, with all your human pangs. 
Or else you limit infinite pow'r,— and say 
He has done much, — but could not have done more I 
Nor betters it to urge a demon's pow'r ! 
Since were there such a being, he must be 
Inferior or equal to thy God. 

1 f an inferior, lience but the subject ^ 

And creature of the pow'r thou worshippest ; 
Or being equal, he was then endow'd 
With the same pow'r, and like eternity, 
And both being equal, so could ineither act, 
Since both could not be omnipresent. Thus 
If you still urge design, your choice must be. 
Eternal demon or eternal God, 
Now it remains' to prove that there is neither,. 
And thou must acquiesce in this my proof. 
Eternal evil could not bring forth good, 
Nor could eternal goodness bring torth evil ;. 
Yet good and evil arc, thus frankly own,. 
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Tliat 'tis but power ydu would personify. 
And deity a name. 

O. M. Aye, I am satisfied, — 'tis merely pow'r ! 

Lavini A. Nothing more ! 

O. M. Now Altamont, to other themes. Thy love 
Shall be rewarded with Lavinia's love. 
Nay, blu«h not at my words, — an old man's eye. 
Is quick in the detection of suclt tilings. 
And you hav6 won upon an old man's heart. 
Then take her and be liappy ; but to night 
You must away with us, to home and rest, 
To-morrow, thou shalt have the blooming whole 
Of her whom thou hast had the heart of long. . 
What say est thou Lavinia ? 

Alt. Why need she speak ! the hurricane is slow 
To the intelligence of her young brow ! 
It is enough, I read my welcome there. 

Lavinia. Aye, and m^ tongue confirms it. 

Alt: Thank thee Lavinia, thou shalt be to me 
A pattern of pure virtue. Thy dear smile 
Shall light my path, as even's deep hue'd lamp 
Burns on the night cloud, till the shadowy scene 
Deepens to darkness, — virtue shall be ours. 
Unbless'd h^ her, — man is a wretch at best, 
The slave ot ev'ry lust and low desire ; 
With her, the bright companion of his way — 

In peace he jjves, and dies in peace with all, J 

For virtue mSt be right, whatever may befall. 

[They walk off together. 



THE END. 



R. Carlile, Printer, 09, Fleet Street. 
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